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T is a canon of art that we value a 
thing for the presence of fine 
qualities in it and not for the 
absence of faults. A real work 
of art is a rare thing indeed and 
how many of us have felt the 
truth of this in searching, as we 
do each year, for Christmas cards 
in which there is art quality. We 
are fortunate now in having a 

few of these fine cards to show our readers. Miss Amy 
Drevenstedt, instructor of art in the Maryland Institute of 
Art of Baltimore, has let us reproduce her original drawings 
in black and white for some of her recent cards. These 
lack much of the beauty which the added color gives them; 
would that we could have reproduced them in their full 
color, for it takes the brilliant reds and greens to convey the 
real Christmas spirit. These black and white arrange- 
ments are, however, splendid examples of unusually fine 
designs, and Keramic Studio feels that ceramic students and 
others will profit by studying them. 

The same is true of the most interesting work done by 
students of the Fawcett School of Newark, N. J., under the 
instruction of Mrs. Stroud. 

Miss Marie Riggins of Cleveland, Ohio, gives us also 
some splendid designs which she made especially for us. 
We are to have contributions from her regularly during 
1922 and this will add to our glad tidings. 

Finally Miss Marie Todd of Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis, has sent us a very illuminating article on toys, 
with examples of the original work done by her pupils with 
knife and saw. To those who are not interested in making 
tovs but are interested in other forms of decorative art, we 
would suggest that they will find in toy illustrations a num- 
ber of decorative motifs and ideas which may be applied in 
innumerable ways. 

However, we have this year such a wealth of Christmas 
material on hand that we find it impossible to give it all in 
one number. Some of the illustrations will have to be car- 
ried over for another issue. 


CHRISTMAS 


Ida Wells Stroud 


S once again the happy season of Christmas draws 
nigh, one begins to consider what special form of 
decoration would be appropriate to use on the gifts to be 
made. Conventional designs, of course, and they must be 
bright and full of the Christmas spirit; joyful, lively and 
gay; expressing love and good cheer. For who is it that 
does not believe in the wisdom of the old verse: 
‘“‘At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 

Why not use, as a motif, the symbol of the spirit of 
Christmas-giving, beloved old Santa Claus, whose smiling 
face is always cheering? The use of bright red, white and 
black gives a strong simple color scheme which suggests 
gaiety and a good time. Holly garlands and wreaths speak 
to us of festivity and are simple and easy to conventional- 


ize. Any berries and leaves offer suggestions for deco- 
rative motifs. Try three holly berries and one or two leaves 
all smuggling closely together on a short stumpy stem. The 
old familiar Christmas tree shines in renewed splendor 
each year as we find other ways to conventionalize and 
immortalize it. Try to make an original one of your own 
in this manner. 

Having made a sketch of a fir tree, consider what are 
its principal characteristics: it has a short trunk, is broad 
at the lower branches and is very pointed at the top; so 
let us proceed, as in conventionalizing the leaves of a pre- 
vious lesson, by eliminating all irregularities of growth. 
Using a broad line of uniform width, draw the character- 
istic shape of the tree, balanced on a central axis. The 
broad even lines are more decorative than thin irregular 
ones. Add low branches; then some candles to say “Christ- 
mas Tree.” 

Now conventionalize the candles. We always think of 
them as straight upright with a wick and a flame. Surely 
the Christmas Candle always had a halo, so it must have 
one now, for it stands as a symbol of the light of truth and 
love, which came, bringing to us “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” Elaborate or enrich it as much as your design 
needs, finding 1n it all the pattern you can. This motif 
used alone, repeated in groups, or rows, to form a border 
or surface pattern, may be used in various gifts. Then if 
one wishes a more fanciful tree, the candles, unlike Little 
Nancy Netticoat, may grow longer. They may even mul- 
tiply. Lines suggesting a garland of popcorn, tinsel or 
balls festooned will help to make pattern or good spacing 
and with some toys or candy bags hanging from the lower 
branches we form a square motif as in Figure 5, page 131. 

Note the variations on the tree motif. The possibilities 
are almost limitless. For decorations for china paper, tin 
or wooden candy boxes, panels with figures placed in Christ- 
massy surroundings are suitable. On the cover of an oblong 
tin box, the panel of good old St. Nick with pack on back 
would be happy with a bright red coat and cap,—the color 
repeated in the smaller sized spots of roofs and chimneys; 
or other bright colors added in good proportions in the 
small spots of pack and in some of the stars will add charm. 
Make the sides of the box repeat some color in the design. 
The panel of the gay and festive little lady with the holly 
wreaths is a good shape for the top of the handkerchief or 
tin candy boxes. 

Toy animals in borders or single units suggest the sea- 
son. Plum puddings should not be forgotten and they as 
well as the trees make simple enough patterns to be cut in 
linoleum blocks and printed on paper for wrapping or 
making envelopes, book covers, end papers or cases. They 
also make fascinating textiles when a few bright colors are 
touched in with embroidery silks. Print a lot on soft paper; 
then fill in some of the shapes with water color. Cut them 
apart and use as pasters to seal your packages and envel- 
opes. The tile designs would look well worked out in two 
values of good greens, cream white and a little orange color, 
remembering to keep the bright spots towards the center 
of tile. 

I am sure your own ingenuity will suggest to you some 
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way in which the other panels and motifs will serve as day work. May your results be most successful, and your 
decorative material that will be useful to you in your holi- Christmas a merry one. 


@d 


W. Martin 


M. Luttgens R. W. Reese 


M. Schmidt D. Brolier C. Barnes 


WORK DONE BY PUPILS OF THE FAWCETT SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
| Mrs. Ida Wells Stroud, Instructor 
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Hobbins 


CHRISTMAS TILE—RUTH F. SULLIVAN 


CHRISTMAS DESIGN FOR TILE—M. HOME 


WORK DONE BY PUPILS OF THE FAWCETT SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
Mrs. Ida Wells Stroud, Instructor 
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Eleanor Hock 


M. Stazevski 
WORK DONE BY PUPILS OF FAWCETT SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mrs. Ida Wells Stroud, Instructor 
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MERRY 


CHRISIMAS 


Linoleum Print 


N. J. 


NEWARK, 


WORK DONE BY PUPILS OF FAWCETT SCHOOL 


, Instructor 


Mrs. Ida Wells Stroud 
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BOX COVER DESIGNS—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
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BOX COVER DESIGNS—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
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BOX COVER DESIGN—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


BOX TOPS IN ENAMELS—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 


Left—Background, Grey Violet. Leaves, Grey Green. Small circles, Wistaria. Basket form, Satsuma. Large flower, 


Jasmine for the light, Jersey Cream for darker shade. 
Right—All the dark is Chinese Blue. The bill and eye is Orange. The small circles in tails are Celti¢ Blue. Background 


of bird is Aquamarine. The light band is Celtic Blue. 
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BOX COVER DESIGN—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


See treatments for box covers in Keramiec Studio January, 1920 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Marie Riggins 
ACH year brings a new Christmas with its demands 
for new cards and novelties and each year the world 
wearies itself with the ceaseless effort to find something 
new and original to send its friends. In the end we often 
redress an old idea with as much pleasure as we find in a 
new creation and the finished gift, marked with the individ- 
uality of the designer, has about it something new and origi- 
nal. Each year we decorate Christmas cards and boxes in 
a little different way and derive as much joy from them as 
the year before. 


In the designs on this page, Plate No. 1 may be carried out 
in black or dark gray and two brilliant colors, emerald 
green and vermilion. The large flowers should have a pre- 
dominate mass of the red and the buds more of the green 
with a touch of the warm color in their centers. The three 
stars are more brilliant if left white. The background and 
lettering may be carried out in gold or silver. 


In Plate No. 2 the print may be made from a line drawing 
and the colors, if filled in by hand, range in a sequence from 
light to dark, as orange, vermilion and magenta, with a 
touch of contrasting green. 


The designs for Christmas cards shown on these pages 
may be reproduced in line engravings or simplified for 
wood block or linoleum prints. If opaque colors are filled 
in by hand after the print is made the effect is very brilliant, 
while if oils are directly applied to the block and well stip- 


mixed from a cream enamel and oil paints. 
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pled before the print is made it is soft in tone and the colors 
well blended. Very attractive prints can be made on the 
Japanese hand-made papers and the less expensive vellums. 


The cathedral and garden (Plate No. 3) should be 
worked out more carefully so that both a sequence of neigh- 
boring colors and of values builds for a glowing result from 
dark to light. The black and tones of gray should build up 
from violet through magenta, vermilion, orange, yellow 
green to pure yellow or white. 


The designs on page 139 (No. 4 full page plate) are for 
kitchen decoration, showing only the front view or deco- 
rated sides of the boxes. A is designed for a card catalogue 
or memorandum box, B is for matches, C for a spool of cord, 
and the three designs included under D are decorations for 
wooden knobs to be used on drawers or small doors. The 
designs are painted with automobile enamels or with colors 
The same 
sequence is followed in painting these as in coloring the 
Christmas cards except that there is a predominance of 
black and orange. In Plate B the small gray basket in the 
design is the match holder. The flower design repeated 
throughout the set may be used on all the knobs or may be 
varied as shown in the other two patterns. These designs 
may also be applied to ceramic decoration. 


CHRISTMAS CARD—MARIE RIGGINS No. III 
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DESIGN MOTIFS—MARIE RIGGINS 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Amy Drevenstedt 
O. 1. All the dark in this design as printed in black 
here is deep ultramarine. The roofs of the houses are 
vermilion, with cadmium orange, emerald green, cobalt blue 
and magenta red in the other areas. 


No. 2. This card also has deep ultramarine prevailing 
with vermilion red walls, roofs and boat of orange, and 
emerald green on man’s coat and in the tree forms. 


No. 3. This may be done in black or dark blue with gold 
on the large white space, and touches of orange, emerald 
green and vermilion in the rest of the design. 


No. 4. This design is in black on silver paper with 
touches of vermilion only in the wings of the bird and on the 
flower form. 
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No. 5. With emerald green on the tree and red houses 
with white roofs, this was printed in dark blue. 

No. 10. Red chimneys, cobalt blue roofs and black in the 
rest of this design make up this card. 


N. B.—These designs under these numbers, and others 
equally as fine, may be purchased from Miss Amy Dreven- 
stedt, 117 West Lafayette Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


No. II 


CHRISTMAS CARD—MARIE RIGCINS 


NOTES 


Mr. Walter K. Titze, of St. Paul, is contemplating a trip 
through the West, beginning early in 1922, organizing classes 
in different cities. He will teach all styles of china decoration 
but will make a specialty of enamels and etching, a work 
which in his recent exhibitions has attracted much attention. 


The Breakfast Set design which was published without 
name of designer on page 126 of the November issue, was 
by Miss Gabrielle Naubert of Tacoma, Wash. The name 
had been lost, as it was not on the design. We have repeat- 
edly asked our contributors to always write their name and 
address on the designs which they submit.to us. If we do 
not notice that the name of the designer is missing on a 
design which our editor places in her drawers for future 
use, chances are that at the time of publication we will have 
entirely forgotten who made it. 
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IVIAS 


N° 4 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—-AMY DREVENSTEDT 
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The Dog Show and Pierrot 


Carved wooden toys in the round “Wood Sculpture’’ Miss Pinafore. Carved Wooden Rocker Toy, See Saw 


Gebbluns ‘ull it you ef you 
dont catch out. 


Back View Front View 
Deal Board Toys “Orphant Annie” and A Street Musician. The Accordion Player colored with enamel paints 


Side View Front View . Back View 
Carved Wooden Toys made with a Sloyd knife from blocks of California Sugar Pine 7 in. long and 3x 3 in. square. 


Design for Grandmother Carved Wooden Toy 
Three Views 


Toy made in wood } in. thick. Actual size 16 in. by 13 in. 2s sawed 


from the wood with a hand saw and a coping saw. 
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M.B ROVYNE. 


Made of Wood one inch thick, sawed with hand saw and coping saw. Painted with enamel paints. Color scheme: Neutral marine grey, vermilion, 
emerald green, black and bright yellow. Actual size 13x IJ inches. 


TOY MAKING AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM 
Marie C. Todd 


HE awakened interest of artists and craft workers in 

America today has included any article worth making, 
to be used in our homes. Toys, from the earliest times, 
however crude, have wonderfully helped in their records of 
different races of people. Wooden and clay dolls have been 
unearthed which show the customs and costumes of days 
long passed away. In the present days the Swiss and 
French wood carvers and designers do not feel it beneath 
their dignity to stoop to the making of toys, now aided in 
beauty of design by some of their foremost artists. Eng- 
lish artists have their joy in wood sculpture, as they call it; 


notably Sir Robert Buxton has taken for his small carved 
wood motifs the English countryman, hunters and dogs. 
These were not intended for toys but they are an inspiration 
to the toymakers who have learned the fascination of wood 
carving, and who use both the human figure and animals as 
design motifs. The lure of wooden puppets and marion- 
ettes for children and grown-ups seems to be in their lively 
actions and resemblance to miniature human beings. 

With the idea in mind that a carefully designed and well 
made toy, worth putting in the home, should be a work of 
art, I went about giving this work to my art students in the 
Shortridge High School of Indianapolis. I found that this 
affords a3 high training as work in interior decoration, cos- 
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PELICAN TOY MOTIF - 
-MILORED SULLIVAW- 


Deal board toy, alike on both sides. Wooden cart andwheels. Color scheme: 
Dark blue, emerald green and light yellow. 


Carved toy sawed from block {12 sar _ and 2 in. thick—actual size {2 in. 
ig 


‘TOY MOTIF ~ RABBIT 


De ‘ 
Signed Me Hornude. 


Deal board and wood and enamel paints. Actual size 14 in. high. 


Design for wooden toy carved from wood { in. thick and 9 in. high. Made 
of deal board with a movable tail and tongue. 
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tume designing or illustration. Art students find the work 
a stimulant to their sense of humor, imagination and color. 
In developing their latent creative ability each one finds 
that a blending of realism and artistic interpretation is 
necessary in order to produce the best designs., Their de- 
signs generally happily combine cheerfulness and utility. 
Designs are carefuly planned first. Many students re- 
quire more time in planning than in actually making and 
assembling their toys. The designs have been first devel- 
oped in colored paper, or in charcoal, or in pencil and water- 
proof inks. A variety of mediums may be used, such as 
water colors, tempera colors, oil paints and even enamel 
paints for developing their color schemes. As is always 
true in an applied art, the beauty of design is according to 
the treatment of good raw material and limited by its prop- 
erties. Wooden toys such as an alert old mother hen and 
her chicks show a quality of color and live action and yet 
are substantial enough to delight any child’s heart and not 
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EGYPTIAN BOY ON TURTLE 


Made with sloyd knife only from block 7 in. high and 3 in. by 3 in. thick. 
Three views drawn first. 


$45 


T ov Morse 
CIRAFFE 


by WEELY 


Made from deal board on heavy cardboard } in. thick and mounted on wood 
standard with four wheels and cord. Actual size 18 in. high. 


to make adults regret their purchases. A wooden dog with 
one ear cocked expectantly and a majestic toy camel in gay 
trappings would bring pleasure to any child. 

A part of each year’s work is given to the study of animal 
anatomy from photographs from life and from live animals 
or fowls made as sketch book records first. These are after- 
wards used in decorative designs, as is the human figure 
motif. Familiar characters frcm Mother Goose, or well 
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known fairy tales from Alice in Wonderland and Treasure 
Island, have furnished innumerable motifs for designs. A 
circus and menagerie afford dozens of toy motifs. 

Designs are simple at first for flat toys which are cut 
from cardboard variously called builder’s board, ‘“‘deal’’ 
board, Upson board or “‘compo” board, though boards from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch in thickness are just as 
easily handled and a little more durable than the “compo” 
board toys. Emphasis in design for these is placed on the 
use of a few color values for each motif, considering large 
flat masses of color and making use of very little breaking of 


“Toy-MoTiF 
REINDEER 


MARTHA: CARTER. 


Motif ae THE THREE BEARS 


Original Design By 
Margaret Schoener. 
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r Painted Clay Toy 


From legend of Lost Indian Boy riding to his home on the back of a turtle 
which represents,the Good Spirit. Modeled with wires inside. When 
dry the toy was painted with enamel colors. 


~ 


these areas with detail. The use of broad decorative out- 
lines in a dark value add to the finished appearance of de- 
signs and to the harmony of color. The toy design repre- 
senting “Little Orphant Annie,’’ made so beloved by James 
Whitcomb Riley, creates both the orphan and her two little 
charges, and even the goblins are designed on the wheels to 
add to the humor of her superstition that boys and girls who 
are not good are in great danger that the goblins will get 
them if they do not watch out. The illustration represent- 
ing a street musician, an accordion player with a gay 
striped handkerchief around his throat, is made also of 
“compo” board and mounted on a bright-colored standard 
or cart, as shown in the photograph illustration. 

I know of no more live way to study color harmony than 
through toy design. Though colors must be cheerful and 
not too light in value to be useful, yet the whole gamut of 


ORIGSNAL DESIGN. Boann 


GowvpiLocks ANp THE 
LDOEARS 


Deal board toy with wooden cart and wheels 
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color may be played upon in a single toy, ranging from the 
darkest values to a light neutral brown or yellow or cream ssid DANCER 
in small areas in the design. CARVED WOODEN 

Although these flat toys of thin wood or “compo” board 
may be made with a Sloyd knife alone, work is more speedy 
with a coping saw, or, if the wood is one-half inch thick, a 
small handsaw is preferable. Every toymaker’s studio or 
workshop should have this very simple equipment; one 
workbench having two vices and places for a few tools such 
as a small plane, hammers, pliers, a drill, emery boards for 
sharpening knives, a few fine and coarse grades of sand- 
paper and a small footsaw. The truth is that all carved 
wooden toys which show a great deal of skill and feeling for 
work in the round, wood sculpture in fact, are made entirely 
with a very sharp knife. So the peasants of Switzerland 
and France, of Sweden, Denmark and Russia have done the 
same work in which in later days so many artists have en- 
riched this field of creative work with their knowledge and 
skill. China and Japan contribute fascinating, fragile toys, 
showing a remarkable degree of skill in carving both wood 
and ivory. 

In the illustrations for this article you may notice differ- 
ent views of carved wooden toys inspired by motifs such as 


TUSSIAN DANCER 


f ’ Carved from block 7 in. high and 3 in. by 3 in. thick 


| 
a . city street characters, the grind organ man, an old street ae 
peddler, a cowboy and an old, old lady with a shawl] drawn aa 
close about her bent shoulders. More fanciful characters 
are our Russian dancers and little Egyptian boy riding on 
the back of a tortoise, also an Indian lad seated astride a 
huge turtle and driving him with reins through the mouth. 

Some of these toys are made in clay materials commonly 
known as permodello or petroplast, which harden on expos- 
ure to the air without being fired. My students make their 
designs for this work in charcoal or pencil and ink first, 
planning three views of the figure illustrated, as in the 
sketches of the grandmother toy motif, i. e., front, back and 
side views. Rarely can students visualize their designs 
clearly enough to work without these original sketches 
fastened to their easels in front of them. 

Blocks of California redwood and sugar pine, also “lin’”’ 
or linden wood, are favorite material for carved wooden 
work. Orange wood is very good but is difficult to obtain. 
The wooden toys pictured in the round were carved from 
blocks of wood six or seven inches long and three by three 
inches thick, sometimes only one or two inches thick. The 
rocker toy, called the Dog Show, was carved with three sepa- 
rate animal figures set with pegs into the top of a wooden 
MAURICE “BROWN rocker. The action of the two puppies in this toy is full of 
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Little Russian Boy carved from block 6 in. 
high and 2 in. by 2 in. thick. Color 
scheme: light brown, light 
yellow, orange and black. 
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CARVED WOODEN DOLL (5 in. high) “Pouty Polly” Toy 
Carved from block 5 in. high and 3 in, by 3 in, thick. Color 
scheme: New blue, white, scarlet and black, flesh tints 


LITTLE BOY BLUE Wooden Doll 
5 in. high Carved Wooden Toy 
Color scheme: New blue, black, white 
and flesh color. 


i 
. DESIGNS IN DEAL BOARD TOYS. WOODEN STANDARDS AND WHEELS 
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humor. The two small wooden toys, a little school girl in 
dotted pinafore and the boy in masquerade costume of rich 
blue and yellow green and light orange are both carved from 
blocks two inches thick by five inches long of linden wood. 
An interesting thing is to note that some art student design- 
ers carve the human figure and pedestal all in one, while 
others prefer to have their little toy stand on its own feet. 
The same is true of the animal designs. 

The wooden toys are stained with a weakened solution of 
brown wood stain first, if an antique color effect is desired, 
then brilliant colors are added with oil paints or hard wood 
enamels as desired. The clay toys are first covered with 
flat white paint, after being allowed to thoroughly harden 
and dry first, then a thin coat of Waldcraft enamel or inter- 
ior hard wood enamel is applied. . These clay toys are built 
up with copper wires in skeleton form first, sometimes 
attached to wood blocks with double-pointed tacks to give 
firmness to the whole. 


(To be continued) 


VASE AND BOWL—-LEAH RODMAN TUBBY 


Vase—Leaf Green, Lilac, Lotus Yellow. 
Bow!—Chinese Blue, Warmest Pink, Orange, Leaf Green, Black. 


BREAKFAST SET—MRS. ROBT. I. HAIRE 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


WALTER K. TITZE - - 


Assistant Editor 


PLATE BORDERS (page 153) 
EACHERS and 


studios sell more bread and butter 

plates than any other china. This being the case we 
are always looking for new designs to apply to them. You 
will find these designs pleasing, and suitable for beginners. 
I have given articles on applying gold, acid etching, dry 
dusting, enamels, etc., in previous magazines, and if in 
doubt as to application you will find these articles in the 
1920 numbers. 


No. 1 would be pleasing in gold and lustre. Dark tone 
in copper lustre. Medium grey tone in orange. Second 
fire cover entire band with yellow lustre. Thin the vellow 
lustre. Line in either copper lustre or red bronze gold. 


No. 2, to be executed in color and lustre. All dark 
tone, lines, etc., in lead overglaze paint. Flower (light 
tone) in a brilliant orange or vellow red. Band is yellow 
pearl lustre padded to a iight tone. Edge is black. 


No. 3, all dark bands, lines, ete., in green gold. Light 
hand is glaze for green. Floral spray in tones of vellow 
and soft greens. 

No. 4, dark lines, etc., in antique green bronze. Band in 
grey green. Leaves in green gold. Flower, light part in 
white gold, medium, in 5 parts white gold and 1 part 
Roman gold—center in antique green bronze. 

No. 5, all conventional in equal parts dark blue for dust- 
ing and glaze for blue. Flower motive in pink and greys. 
This may be backed with white gold if desired. If you 
wish to use white gold, use but one rose with but a few 
leaves. 

No. 6, all dark lines in black. Conventional leaves in 
Roman gold. Grey in back of leaves in Fry’s blue lustre 
applied light. Flower form in soft grey blue and green 
with white roses. Keep centers of roses warm in color. 


The semi-conventional designs can be easily applied to 
sugar and creamers. 


(Treatment page 150) 
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BREAKFAST SET—MRS. ROBERT D. HAIRE 


Belleek, Sedji or Satsuma, Roman Gold, Black enamel. Fruit, Satsuma, Scarlet 3, Orange 3, Lotus and Citron enamels, 
Leaves, two values of Grass Green. If preferable enamel in soft yellow shade may be used instead of gold. 
German China—Outline whole in black and fire. Use tint or gold on border and flat colors as indicated. 
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PLATE BORDERS— WALTER K. TITZE 
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